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A study ot the status of Native American women in 
higher education obtained questionnaires from 61 undergraduate women 
at ^ colleges and 9 vomen with advanced degrees, interviewed 6 women 
in or about to enter graduate programs, and reviewed previous 
research and available statistical dat3, Results indicated that: 
relatively few Native American women have .participated in higher 
education: they tended to major in education or social service fields 
and intended to work after graduation: they were given as much or 
more family encouragement to enter college as their male relatives: 
Indian men and women have had similar problems in getting a college 
degree: undergraduates perceived discrimination against them as more 
racist than sexist: and the greatest pressures on Indian women may 
have been those associated with traditional Indian values toward home 
and family. Becommended research topics were aspiration to college of 
male and female Native American high school students, parental 
attitudes and encouragement, and the role of personality differences 
in college success or failure. Appendices include statistical data, 
questionnaires, and tabulated responses on birthplace, age, tribe and 
degree of Indian blood, pre-college schooling, college class and 
major, career and degree objectives, race and sex discrimination, and 
family background and attitudes. (HH) 
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T-Z 3TAT1J5 CP \ATru'£ Ar-ERICATi 'jDl-:Z': Ir. HIGHE'I E0L':ATIG\' 

Clara ruG Kid-ell 
irjTfiCDUCTIC^ 

^he traditi:inal st^reotyre of the rjativc American 'jo-an in t^>at a^"* 

::ha fa': s-^ua-j, trud^inn alone ten paces behind her man. The assence af tnis 

'.tore^tv-e uas axpresaed by Docaph Gilf .llan, a Christian nissianary in 

:'inne^3Cta. jriting in Gilfillan dt?scribed the tall, graceful Gjibue 

r?ale, bounding Qraccfull/ t.-^rouch the forest unburdened except *^or his bcu 

anc arrcu, 'jrile behind hin plocdac tha stodgy, rotund Ojibuc fcnale, bearing 

an encrrr^cus burdan an her back. Gilt ,llan attributed the rotundity and stodg 

ness of tha ferral- tn the fact taat generations of Ojibue uonen had borna 

tre-nendous burdens on their backs, ana in cone evolutionary sense thoy had 

been sauQShed doun by then,'' Thtj or^aosito, and rnuch less common, extrer- of 

this stpreotyce is that of the exotic Indian maiden, large of eya and brrast, 

uhosa la5civiousnes3 'u;aG a source of canment by many early travelers in r.orth 

America. :<ayna Green and Shirley Hill L'itt have both commented j;:on the 

2 

existence of this stereotype. 

Certainly in the historic Dast TJative American uomen have played far 
'different roles than those dictated by stereot'ypes. 'aJomen uho are presently 
involved in higher education can look to historical models of Indian uonen as 
atudentb and as educators. Susette LaFleshe, an Cnaha, uas educated at the 
Elizabeth In'^titute for Young Ladies in Elizaboth, "low Jersey from 1.-72 to 
1^75 3ftf?r at*nnding a Christian mj^5':ion school on the Cnaha reservation. 



I-^ rrr{}r tc cstain a teacninc. rositicn in the Gurcau Gf Inrian A^-V-?irc -ir; cdI 
on t-e reservation, £-5 ^a:j :o urits to th?? Co--nissioner cjf Indian A^'-ir- 
.-:rQt^3tir.z tno fact tha: Ruroau uar^ not ir;-ln-ent inr: its ;Dolicv c"* In-rian 

:^rc:'^er-5nce in niring, Enc also had to dc^y the Indian ag[?nt"s rc-fu3:: to 
allc'j her t: laavc th^. raa^rvaticn tc take an exa-inaticn r^or a rpic^in- 
c-?rf.if icatt?, Gh:*^ uas finally civrn a rositicn at th^- a^^^ncy riav r.c^a^l (a^. 

a9r ~onth^ ^alf thg salary .-^aid to non-Indian teachprs at tnc '^xnnil),' 
D^e finally qainad rekno'jn by touring tne Cast Coast s::vat<inn cut aninst tnc 
f creed rcnovai c^" the ::onca Indians fro- thoir resc-rvaticn in \cbraskn to 
cne in Cklaho-^a, 5hn ua^ -^^-nerally knc^.-n bv thn rpnlish trans.lation h'^r 
::r!aha nar-e, Gright Eyes, 

Sarah Jinnp-?ucc3, crauchtcr of far;cun i^ai^tc loador in '.-n^ada, 

^atablirhn- a schoal for Indian childrtin at Vanccuvor RarrackG, 'Ja::hin; iton 
territory, in Jht^t^ur sh^^ cv^r had any fcrnal cdjcatinn is nc:t clrar 

f-Q- autcciocrarhy, " 

3j^an La^l'-^sho, r.n^ L-i^ter of Susotte, ijant to Har'-ton Institutr- in 
Virginia, •j^-'^r-:: gr:- :^uat--:d in 1--'), 3h.- uan adnittod tc th? 'Jcrrn's ''cdical 

:cll':g-? c"" -^enncyluania, fran uhich she nraduat?5d in 1'"^ thr hpad nf 
h*>r Cxass, thus bnco.-^ing thp first A.-:crican Indian ur^an physician,'' 

Tho contP'-acrary stpraoty:'^ thp Indian 'jo-^an is nanorally that of 
t-^^ rsvrrtv s'.rick^^n ha'^, dorn out -i^ith chil^ ^p^^^^n^ ^^p,H totally subsrrviant 
to h-sr -uan, Th-^rn ir- ssr-^ unfortunatn ilrr^ants nf tru^n in tn:s last st^rpo- 
ty-p, Indians have tha niphp^t rata of natural incrnasp of any of tha pop- 
■ jI')*-. ion subsrcu-v^ in thr? United Stat^^s — thr^-^n i .f^rcpnt p-pr yvi:', Thp birtn 
ri*p in Min -x^as I^^p Dirths rcr 1,0*10 Indian uo^^n aqps l'"^-^;^ (for nnn-jhitps 
anp 'jhitps th^^ rat-^s jpra IV, anc -'i pnr 1,00: rospcctivGly ) In tor-ns of 
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ircc-e, tn-o C'^^fic-J c"" ip~ciai Zcnrcrns in the Dc- arl^Grt of Hft^I^^., r::i.c:-{Li-cn 

-p.d Jvlfir-? r-2::rrtoc in Iv?.: thjt *'T'i:: incoT:n Invol cf A.-'cr^c.in In :i?.n3 n--icn- 

, ur:etn-:^r fur r^^Ttcns cr fa:-ilics, nnlei. or ferr^aies, is sicnif i c^ri*;, ly lo^je^r 

7 

f^an t!-:at of any rrrc^r: in the ro;? jj ation/' Tho nodian inco^no vi' InJijn 

uc-en is 5«,5v7. That cf all U.S. ^<c-vn is 32, ^^^^t cf oil -^-^n is 

If t^'j statistics s-'^o-t^ to support the stGraoLypo, thpy c-jrC-rvinly '1:: . 
^•cz rrc'-'ino th? rcl-: of r:atiu? AT^rican L^arrnn, The grojo of L,'cr:en that is tn'.? 
o^::J:^ot of tnio study, '-.'atiue American uomnn in higher -ducrjticn, c':nc t itutor. 
a vjry 3*^01 1 nut v::r/ si on: fie ant o-jrcrintaoe cf t»ie total r.'ativn Arr.erican 
f ^ralo rorulation in t-.c country. In aoooroino to ton U.S. :nouo 

jurca-j, 23, '.ativ^- A'^erioan MO;*:on ha:: oo-'pl.-^t'-^d zcnv ccll-'^r:'-^ ( L , 1 pt^r- 
cant 0^" tho total \atiuG A-^orican fonal? pooulat ion ) , ' Gniy nod cnr; b?- 

tod fojr y- ars or rc^n sf college (2,' oorccnt of tn? total ■Jativo A-^orican 
^^^-^ilr oc:ula".icn)# Iurrf?nt Gnro.^ Impnt o 'jam not indicated f c?r L'ornon,'^ 
For I'^dian ren, 3,5 reroont o^ tho total Tialo ::o':i:Iat^cn had o'j'^rJ "trd ^rur 
y::ars o^ ooiloo" '^r rare,'^* Indian ujor-^-n uhc f^oV.-: cor^pleted four y-";'iro rf 
ocll-^^o tnur const it'jtod aooroxinat'-^ly ,76 percont of t:;-.^ total '"'^i.ivf- 
Ar Tican oc.'T'jI at icr in 1"7I, 

If t-^o oubjec ooculation auailable for this study is or^aJl, it is nlso 
di^'^fus-'^, AoO'"^r'.'in.:: ''o bureau of Indian Affairs estimates rocoivoo f-or thr 
f^fioo ^.f the Indian Education Resources Center, Diuision of Eu-iluation, 
Research, n.id .v^lconont , liureau of Indian Affairs in Albuqucroue, rjo'j P'lexicc, 
moro <ioatej.y 10,' Gh Arrorican Indian collcQO students received scholarships 
and att'^nd'^d h .-arly tuO institutions of hir^hor If^arninQ throughout the conti- 
nental ''.nit^^-* 3t iteo durino the 1"74-''5 ;;cadenic year, Th«a Bureau dees not 
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k£e:: sr^cific r-:'CGrc:- i^ox, an:: it iz cifficLilt ^szcTZ^Ln n::- -jinv -t" t^v. 

In^cJiars st-jccnts '^'hc nave ^cen Z'Z are currently S'j::2crtcd Dy tn-: ^.-r*":^.'-- lir-. --ale 

and i^C'i* "^any are fpnnlo, T-^^? .-CGt current ntriti^rtics auaiinble on irt.al 

enrol l^'ent in thp Sur-^au's '^icnc^r -^duration Drocr>'>T are ihoco fr j" fi'jc:*! 

year Tney shcu a rctai cT 13,?'5 Gtucento rerpiuinc aid, " A 3jrucy 

conduct-?.:: zhr^ Of Tier of £v;aluaticn and -rograr: ^'-cuieu of tie Gor-'n: r.T 

Indian Affairs In 1^7Z dreu 2,735 resrcnsas, arprcxi.-rately 21 rcrcipnt of 

3:_-.^ro <ir~:3tely 13,CGC stLdents anroiled in ccller;? under the SL'i'cau'G hir.hcr 

ed^L3ticn rronra'n durinrj the 1972-73 acad^^ric year, Gf tnc rnGpondcmts , ^j? 

13 

Derrent 'j-^rr- fe.Tnle, oecausc of the nature of thp Gurwey, it required 
uoiuntary rart ici::at:iGn t;y students (cuestionnaires u^re rriailed out and stu- 
dents were recuested to r^ail th^n back), Cno coulc conclude fron the rosrcnsr- 
rct?3 that eitner there u:i3 a slightly higher percentage (E2 percent to -ic percent) 
of ijcrnen students than Ten students, or that Indian uonen students are nore 
conscientious than iTien in filling ol'*. and returning gue::tionnairns. 

In the inf orrnat ion on hi--:her education that I uas able to obtain f rcn 
.ne bureau's Division cf lualuation, Research and Develornent, only one brief 
r^T^ort shCjr:: r'-i\a by sex. That resort uill be mentioned lat^^r in ttie :ja[H?r« 

Tri^ data au-i liable concernina total r.^r.bery of Indian students are 

r-n-^f usin : , Th-; f}ureau of Indian Affairs reported a total of 13, f 355 stuacnts 

unc^^r its sc.snsnrshiM in fi'^cal year 197^, Of tnat nunber, 13,37«* uere under- 

^.raduate-^) and ":M 'j^-re nraduate students. For the fall, 197u acnd-'^mic t^^rn, 

tnf^ Cf-^ir-^ '^^f Ciwi] -^i-^hts ':f the Deriartment of Health, Education and Jelfarn 

r- : ert-"»d a total of 32, 7"^? Indian sti;d<^nts, cf who^n lAjT^A/i ucrn fenale and 

1'',713 u^r- Tab', A tota^ -T 3,^'^j3 graduate students uere reDorted, of uhcm 

1 u 

1 , i'^'1 . 'iff^r '"eTal^? and 1, uiere nale, Th^ 197n Cnnsus showed only V^,1:^1 

er|c ^- 



\2tivr Ar-orizm s-LCento enrcllcd in calle?:"-? (no statistics c:v -^''-r '^-^-^rc- in— 
rluc!-3c! ; .'^ ~ Tr^e rfficc Ciuil •U>':r;t3 figures c^rc frcr. Golf-idnnt if If zjt ion 
"'cTTs tna" 3re ::encrallv i-3Sijen t:y jnivcr'jitior anc CJll'^']GS unon Gtu'^^'nts 
re-^ister. Tno r.ictcr 3elf-ic-:?ntif icat icn coriClicitC'i: tho i::»^:L,>} of ^cclt '3cy 
cf 1.3ta« Zne rarnct necG3532:iiy cG5:;r9 that ail students are icentifyinr; 
tr-?"!3*-iv:3S oS cthc-rs uoulr id-.-ntify t^en. The nacnitiri of thr^ nurbr^rs 
rsrrcrted as fuil-tir:e Indian undergraduate s tudents raises scnn su^:.; icions 
as*,- -^'to--;: c*" I^di :n i.':^^ntitv cf -.nc-*- -i^jd^^ts, :f rr-' : • '^-n-us 
r-::^tod cnly T.ativc American students on a basis of solf-idpnt if icat ion, 

it sef rj i;nlll- '''.y that that total ucjld haue increased by a factor nf uimust 
thre^5 by 1/7u» 

In an atte:~:::t to ccnpilo current data cn rMtiue American stui:pnts 
surrrortcd by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, regional officp^ cf the Bureau 
uei.^ urittcn for information sen corning the current nunbers of collenc 
5*"^di''nt3 that they listed. The response ucs limited. Of the elevpn offices 
contactec, six responded. The Anchorage office reported ^17 f enalec and ^67 males 
fcr the 1"76-77 school year; Aberdeen had 369 females and ^56 males but [:ointed 
cut that it '-d not k?ep rccnrds on all students in the Aberdeen area; 5acra- 
-^ento r»-porteG J55 females ana 35^ males for the 1975-75 school year; the 
rLisl*og;e area office had no statistics but recalled that at some time i.n the 
ijast acnroximately half of their scholarship holder':^ uere female and that they 
wore funding approximately 2, SOD students this year; the Billings office had no 
statistics at the area office level but sent a list of agencies to contact ; and 
the Tin neap oils office sent a form letter thanking me fcr my int-erest in the 
Hur^au's higher education program and includin-g a list of aqencic^s to contact 
for scholarship application forms and information. Time did not permit a . 
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f cil.T.j— u:: uitn the unresponsive area off ices or the aqencici- hose addreccr-t: 
I obtained. Si^CG nc current statistics ucre forihccnin^ frcrn thp Bureau's 
central office in lashincton, O.C* or its division of research in Albunuor:;up, 
".3l; Te:<ico, I an fcrcac tc ccnclu:i5 that there are no currert si ati'-i ic:; 
ccrp il-K' in one clace that wculd shcu hew nany Indian rren and hou rr^ny 
Indian ucr.en are currently supo-irtc' by the Eurc'au ir; richer education. 

^^SEARCH C5JEGT1\/E5 AND METHODS 

This :::a;:or uill attemct to describe a group of people — !Jativ^ American 
uz'^.'zr. uhe arc currently invc.ved ir. higher education (junior colleges, f cur-year 
coller^es and 'jriversities, and graduate prorjrans) either as students er a;:"; 
^acuity TicTibers. Any conclusions afceut current eqrollnent statistics uaulj nav9 
te be interpolated frcTi figures covering the 1974 fiscal year, a.'^d no v!pf initiv."' 
state-^enti can be nade. Thus there is a linitaticn on a quantitative descrip- 
tion cf the grcue tc ce fstudioJ. 

I have under tak'-n tc drau cert:iin conclur Ions about the group based 
on interere tit ions of past information and to gather descriptive and qualita- 
tive InferTa'icn on the basis of ques '.ii^nnaires and personal intcrvie-js. Uhat 
uill e^eree will be a prcfil'J of cred::nincnt characteristics and a concensus 
of rerscnal cercepti^ns that Tiativ:. A.'^erican 'jonen in higher '.'due at ion have 
1 c ^ t *: h -^rnse 1 vc s • 

'^'^vie^j 3f tf-'^ Literiture 

In a r-^vieu of the literature on uat. :vo American students in higher 
r'uratlcn, Lnf cr'Tiat ion en uenen nust be extracted fron gene-ral studies, and 
rrieet ef tnese studies have very little, if any, '-specif in data, ^cst of 
the S':urces id-'-n t ifi'-'d consist nf research resorts profjarcd by various (lovprnTient 



agencies (often by contract with private research firms) or of theses and 
dissertations written by graduate students ?n colleges of education. Many 
of these reports and theses are available on 1 y -through Dissertation Abstracts, 
interlibrary loan, or the Education Resources Inforration Clearinghouse. 

Some -interest ing conclusions can be drawn from the literature that 
has been reviewed to date. Three studies of high school students can be used 
as some indication of the pool of students available for college work. In 
one study of Indian students, a sample of 3^5 students v;ere identified from 
Bureau, public, and private schools in the Southwest. Those students repre- 
sented all Indian students enrolled in the eighth grade in the fall of 1962. 
Of those, 182 were male and l63 were female. Over a four-year period the 
dropout rate was practically the same for males and females--38'66 and 33.73 
respectively.^^ This would indicate that Indian women in high school are 
probably as likely candidates for college as men. A study of 135 urban Indian 
teenagers in Minneapolis, Minnesota in I968 revealed that 95 were interested 
In attending college, while kO were not. Of the number aspiring to college, 
52.6 percent were females and 47-^ percent were males. 

In a study by Larson an attempt was made to test the effects of income 
level on aspiration to college and on educational behavior of all students in 
four rural high schools in Montana with significant Indian populations. The 
study indicated that there was little correlation between income level and 
educational behavior or aspiration of Indian and non-Indian students. What 
correlation there was vyas suggestive rather thao definitive. Larson concluded 
that cultural fajtiors might havQ to be considered to account for differences 
in responses between Indian students and non-Indian students. For example, 
there were some significant differences in percentages of Indian students who 
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aspired to college and non-indian students s'ho aspired to college even within 

1 8 

the sane income level (^8 percent and 6l percent respectively). Larson's 

data are net broken dovvn by sex, unfortunately. 

The Kennedy Subconnittee of the U.S. Senate Connittee on Labor and Public 

Welfare, in its investigation of Indian education in 1969, reported that a 

study of Indian students in Bureau schools showed that 3/^ of them wanted to 

go on to college, that three percent desired graduate studies at the master's 

or doctoral levels, and that less than l8 percent wanted their education to 

1 9 

end after high school. 

Once the college-aspiring Indian student, whether male or female, 

gets to college other interesting patterns seem tc emerge. One fact pointed 

out by the Office or Special Concerns report is that although more Indian 

students are graduating from high school in recent years, not as many are 

completing college as might be expected. 

A comparison of I960 and 1970 data (table E-l) shows that the marked 
increase in Indian high school graduates is not reflected in data on 
those completing college. While the percentage of persons completing 
high school (and thus available for. college) has Increased more than 10/ 
since I960, the percentage completing college has increased by slightly 
more than 1^..,. Only 1.5^ of rural Indians ... have completed col- 
lege, the lowest proportion of college educated of any population group. 

Urban women are three times more likely to have obtained a college 
educat ion than rural women (3. 85". to 1 .2X respectively) , but the urban 
rate is less than^gne-ha 1 f of the national percentage of women who are 
col lege educated. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs H igher Educat ion News let ter indicates that approxi- 
mately 60 percent of Indian youth were completing high school in 1970 compared 
to ^0 percent ten years before. About 70 percent of Indian high school gradu- 
ates went on to some type of post-secondary training. Twenty-five percent 

21 

of those entered college. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs served approximately 13,000 students in 
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its higher edLcaticn program during the 1972-73 acadenic vear, end the evalu- 
ation of randonly selected students carried out by the Bureau's Division of 
Evaluation, Researjch, and Development has already been rentioned. In that 
evaluation, 77 percent of those surveyed were in the l8-25 year-old-age 

range, although 33 pe/cent of that nurber were in the 21-23 year-olJ age 
22 

range. Blood quanta reported were: 1/^, l8 percent; 1/2, 23 percent; 3/^, 

12 percent, and 4/^, ^7 percent. Sixty-nine percen: said that their first 

language was English', and 84 percent said that they had attended other than a 

BiA high school. Seventy-seven percent said their parents were the prirre 

notivation for their being in college. Only eight percent of their fathers 

were college graduates, and only six percent of their mothers were college 

graduates. Only 35 percent of their fathers had completed high school, while 

23 

45 percent of their mothers had done so. The largest b ingle group majoring 

in one subject was 22 percent, in education. Eleven percent were in social 

work; six percent were in medicine, mostly nursing; and 6I percent were in 
24 

other fields. 

The emphasis on education as a major field of study seems toxoid good 

through college for many students. The largest number of graduates sponsored 

by the BIA In fiscal year 1975 was in education (33S) , while Health fields 

25 

(198) and Sociology (165) accounted for a' total of, 353 graduat^^s. A study 

by Hauck of graduates of Black Hills State College shows that of 30 Native 

American graduates of the College between 1948 and 1970, al! indicated some 

26 

^ield of education as a major. Of those graduates, 24 were males and '^ix 
were females. Woods and Harkins, in their Minneapolis study of Indian teen- 
agers, however, indicate that less than one-fourth of the students considered 

27 

as being college aspiring were interested in becoming teachers. 
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The vocational preferences discovered by Abraharr^s, in a stady conducted 
bv adni nistering the Kuder Preference Recc rd--\/ocat ional Forn-C to all In- 
dian freshren and sophonore ^lud ts at Arizona State University, vjere [:ri- 
narily in artistic and clerical f -ids. Meff's interests ranged from out- 
doors as lowest to scientific as next to highest and artistic as highest. 

For v'onen, interests ranged from • hanical as lowest to artistic as next- 

28 

to^highest and clerical as highest. The interests seen to follow traditional 
patterns of sexual s tereotyo i nq . Tho high interest in artistic areas among 
both men and wonen might be a cultural factor, but if one speculates on cul- 
tural factors, the low level of interestjin outdoors seems inconsistent with 
traditional cultural patterns. 

In terms of academic achieverent , there are at least two studies 
that have at tempted to ident i fy .factors leading to Indian students' success 
in college. In a study of students who were enrolled in ^3 colleges in the 
Southwest from 195S through the first semester of the 1961*62 academic year, 
-esearchers found that 

Only 26 out of the ^02 Indians in school, for v-yhom grade point aver- 
ages were available, had a grade aver.'ge of 2.75 or higher. 
Twelve of those 26 students v-^ere from southwestern tribes. 
Thirty-five per cent of the Indians in school had less than a "C" 
average (2.00). 

On standardi^d tests the Indians scored lower than the national norms 
In all areas on all tests, except on the numerical, abstract reasoning, 
clerical and spelling sub-test^ of the Differential Aptitude Test. 
Economic and social variables were not related to grade^^ 
Cultural and academic variables were related to grades." 

This represents only a partial statement of the findings, but it may serve 

to rep re sen t some profile of the students studied. In terms of success ra te , 

the rr-earchers concluded: 

There seems to be a definite, but net striking, tendenr.y for students 
who come from homes where English is never spoken to do better in college 
than the students from the other categories. 
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Forty-one percent of the students from homes where English is not 
spoken received a grade point average of 2.0 or betteri Thirty-two 
percent, 31 percent, and 35 per cent respectively of students from homes 
where English is spoken '*sofne,*'^LIusual ly," and "always" received a grade 
point average of 2.0 or better. 

This study raises some interesting comparisons with the Bureau survey of 
students in higher education, where 69 percent of the students reported 
English as their first la'nguage. The Southwestern study did not report on 
dropout rates in the report published in the Journal of American Indian Edu- 
cat ion , although that article was a summary of the longer report and does 
not reflect all the findings. The question of bi 1 ingual i sm and success in 
education cl the college level for Native Americans still seems to bear con- 
siderable investigation. ' 

In a study of 63 Indian students randomly selected at New Mexico 
State University from the enrollment of Indian students during the period 
beginning with the fall quarter 1967 and ending with the spring semester 
1971, "persisters and non-pers i sters" were identified on the basis of 
statistics on dropouts. The conclusion reached'by the i nv^est igators was that 
"The three most important factors for classifying persisting and non-persisting 
Indian students at New Mexico State University were: college grade point average, 
sex, and rank in high school, in that order. "^^ In. relation to sex, it was 
noted that "among the persisters, k^% were fema e, but only 23-5?^ of the nc^- - 
persisters were female." Thus sex seems to have some relationship in at 
least one case with persistence in college. 

Statistics furnished by. the Bureau of Indian Affairs Division of ^ 
Evaluation, Research and Development showed that of a sample of Indian students 
at Arizona State University In Tempe during the 1973-7^ academic year, female 
students in each class (Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior) had consistently 
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higher overall grade point averages than male students except for sophomore 
female students, whose grade point average was 1.95 compared with the males* 
2.12 grade point average. The size of the sample was not indicated, and so 
the general izabi 1 i ty of this data is highly uncertain. 

A research study conducted by Norris at the University of New Mexico 
in 1970 showed incidentally that in the fall quarter of 1970, women had sig- 
nificantly higher grade point averages than men, a mean of 2.10 for women, 
1.75 for men). However, over the year there was a higher dropout rate for 

women students than for men (20.63 percent for women and I6.OI percent for men) 

3/1 

The sample consisted of 63 women and 87 men. 

Given the varying and incidental nature of most of the statistics 
available on Indian women students, it would be impossible to draw any 
specific conclusions concerning their numbers or their academic achievements. 
There sec to be a general trend for women to have somewhat higher grade 
point averages than men students, but no definitive statements can be made. 

In terms of numbers, Fuchs and Havighurst estimate that "The ratio 
of men to women among post-secondary students is approximately 55 to ^5-" 
Post-secondary education refers to vocational as well as academic education. 
If the ratios of nen to women indicated by the Office of Civil Rights dati 
(not assume the validity of the absolute numbers involved) hold true. 
Native American men do outnumber Native American women in higher education, 
but this conclusion can only be based on inference. If any assessment is 
to be Tft^de of higher education for Native American students generally, 
not ju^t women, there wi\l be a need f6r a major evaluation of record 
keeping and sources of statistics so that the numbers of those students can 
be accurately -determined. 
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Women in Graduate Programs 

In seeking to identify Native American women in higher educativ*-i, I 
have contacted a number of scholarship organizations and professional pro- 
grams. From those contacts I have compiled the following information. 

In the Native American graduate fellowship program funded by the 
Ford Foundation, forty-seven women have been awarded fellowships since 1970. 
Of that number, twelve withdrew before completing a degree, five have com- 
pleted degrees, eleven are currently enrolled in graduate programs, and the 
status of seven is uncertain. The object of the program is to train Native 
Americans for college teaching programs, and students are expected to enter 
a Ph.D. program. The field of study most often selected by the female re- 
cipients of the Ford Fellowships was some area of education. Seven women 
entered that field, three went into guidance anc counseling, four entered 
psychology; three, history; two, sociology or social work; three, anthropology; 
and two, linguistics. Other fields represented were public health, history of 
education, genetics, architecture, literature, and music. 

In the special program for Indian law students administered through 
the Center for Indian Law at the University of New Mexico, there are a total 
of 38 women and 97 men in law schools throughout the country. Of the first 
year students, 17 are women; of second year students 12 are women, and of 
third year students nine are women. 

In the Harvard Graduate School of Education's program for Native 

Americans in educational administration, ten men and ten women were enrolled 

r ' 

during the 197^-75 academic year. Of those, five v/omen and two men were con- 
tinuing Ed.D. candidates. 

In the Master's degree program in Public Health for Native Americans, 
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there are se 'en women in the entering class at the University of Califorria 
at Berkeley this fall. There are four women in the second year class. There 
is one woman entering the program this fall at the University of Minnesota. 
In terms of past graduates, one woman graduated from the program in 1972, 
three graduated in 1973» four graduated in 197^1 and four graduated in 1975- 

American Indian Scholarships, Inc., in Taos, New Mexico, supported 
106 women and 155 men in higher education during the 1975*76 academic year. 
This organization has taken the primary responsibility for administering 
HEW and BIA funded graduate educational programs. Among the women, the major 
most often chosen (by 48) was in some field of education. Guidance and counseling 
was chosen by 14, and 10 were in social work. Sixty-three were attending 
colleges that would appear to be geographically near their place of permanent 
residence, i.e., Sioux women were likely to attend schools in the Dakotas, 
Several choices by women who seemed to leave their geographical home area 
appear to have been made on the basis of the existence of Indian oriented 
higher education programs, i.e., the University of Arizona for education 
majors. These conclusions are based on a quick analysis of the list supplied 
by the American Indian Scholarships, Inc. office. I relied on names as an 
indication of sex (which is not an entirely foolproof method of determination). 
As rough as r.he data are, however, they seem to support a general pattern of 
Indian women entering some field of education or social service and attending 
a public college or university fairly close to home. 

In seeking to determine how many women were involved in higher edu- 
cation as faculty members, I consulted t! e survey of American Indian Studies 
programs conducted by Patricia Locke for the Western Interstate Commission 
on Higher Education in 1974. Fifty-nine women appeared to be in faculty 
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positions Ten of the wonon I have identified as faculty appear to be in- 
structors in lai^jiajo pro.-r^iM^. Thirty-one wonon were listed as counselors 
or directors of pro.^a.-r.s without faculty status^^'^ 

Results of the Student, and Faculty Survey 

In desicninj a research plan to discover the status of liative /Linerican 
women in higher education, I have attenipted, within the limits already discussed, 
(Lack of sox-specific data, tixe period of the data available on Indian students, 
and widespread distribution of the ^^roup to be studied) tj seek out a repre- 
sentative sanple of Lativo Anorican worsen who are colle/je students or faculty 
members in colle{;es or universities* In dealing; with any study of a ferale 
population in a minority ethnic group, one :nuct deter:.^*ine to what extent 
the question to be addressed is racial identity or ferrale identity^ or what 
combination of the two create an identity. In desijnin^; questionnaires to 
distributed to llative Anerican women in higher education, I v/as prir^arily 
interested in identifyinj certain objective data which I thoujht would be 
especially relevant to the role of Ilative Ar.erican worien in their own com- 
munities and families. Questionnaires were sent to iiaskell Indian Junior Col- 
lefje, Lawrence, rLansas, and American Indian or Native American Studie:: pro- 
grams at the University of Oklahoma, !Iorman^ Oklaho::^, the University of Kontana 
at Kisso'ula, Montana, and were distributed at the University of California at 
Berkeley* Indian Studies prof^rams were used as a means of distribution be- 
cause these programs /jonerally maintain lists of IJative American students 
even thox^h not all Indian students major in :.hosc pro{;;rams« A total of 
sixty-cno questionnaires wore returned. Cf those JO wore received from Haskell 
Indiam J^unior Colleje, I4 from the University of /^ntana, five from the Uni- 
versity of California, and 12 from the University of Oklahoma. 
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A sunmary of responses fron the student questionnaires is included in appendix 
eight. 

The first page of the questionnaire was intended to elicit descriptive 
data. Questions were asked about place of birth, age, place of grade and 
high school attendancj, tribe, degree of Indian blood, class, major, career 
objectives, and degree objectives. In relation to family background, questions 
v/ere asked about numbers of brothers and sisters in the family, educational 
achievement of parents, and numbers of brothers and sisters in college. The 
wOfren in the survey were asked a series of questions related to their inten- 
tions for their future educat ton--whether they intended to complete degrees, 
to go on to graduate school, and to work after they graduated. 

In identifying motivational and attitudinal factors, I was hoping to 
find the relative weight of family (or cultural) background and general soci- 
etal values attached to education, i.e., economic benefits. I sought to 
identify the specifically feminine concerns of woinen students by asking them 
whether they had received less, equal, or more encouragement than their male 
relatives to go to college, whether they had ever been discouraged from going 
to college because they were female, and whether they had been told it was not 
"The Indian Way" for a woman to go to college. A question was also asked about 
whether the respondent felt she had been discriminated against in her college 
career and if so, whether it was because she was a woman or an Indian. 

The questionnaire v/as designed to provide information for a quantita- 
tive description of a random sample of Native American women students and to 
gather opinions fron the wonen concerning their status as Native American women 
in higher education. 

The sample can be Cvonsidered representative in terms of geographical area. 
Fifteen women were fror northern Plains tribes, sixteen from Southern 
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ria-iiiG lribc3, zi:: fro-: southwest tribes, one fron Califomia-Iieva :a tribes, 
two from V4OW Yor: tribes, five from Northwest Woodlands tribes, and five 
from the Five Civilized Tribes. Thirty-four were frora urban areas and 27 
from srvill rural or reservation communities. This determination was made 
prirarily on th'^ basis of responses to questions about current home address 
and/or hifjh school attended. 

In terms of ar:e, I5 of the women were betv/eon 18 and 20, ten were 21 
or 2?, 15 were 2> to 25, nine v;cre 26 to 5^, only one was in the afje ran^^e 
51-55» five were between 56 and 40, and two wore 42. However, in terms of col- 
lege class, 3? wo:njn were cither freshmen or sophomores, while only ei^ht 
were juniors or seniors, and three were graduate students, Eleven students 
did not respond to the question, indicating perhaps umcertainty as to their 
status or to the terminology. The age ran^e indicates that many women were 
older than would bo e::pected if they had entered college imjiediately after 
completing* hi:;h school in 12 years. If 59 were freshmen or sophomores while 
only 19 were between the a^es of 18 and 20, then 20 must have been older than 
20, The general pattern seems to emer/je tiiat IJative American women are either 
/Traduatia^ fro;n hi>:h school at later a.^es than people who co throu^ the edu- 
cational system in 12 years, or that they are not entering: collc^je directly 
from hi.-^ school. 

The cate.Tories for reporting dc;;rec of Indian blood were arbitrarily 
chosen in order to avoid having to deal with odd fractions such as 51/52 or 
15/64* These fractions were rounded to the closest quarter. Of the women in 
the S'lrvey, 52 reported being ^ degree of Indian blood or m.ore. College 
populations have often been reported as having large percentages of quarter 
bloods. At leant one study assur;cs a correlation between degree of Indian 



Dlood and decree of assimilation to vnitc' values and aLtitudcs. Th(^ 3uih::r 
cf thjt study usi^s thjt as*3unpticn as a ba^Li for scckinq a correlation oc- 
turoon assi:iilation and oositivf? attitudes toyarc collono nducatian. ff^ -t^t.p-, 
that "The typical Indian student at South Dakota Stato Univyorsity is on-^- 

quarter Indian , 'jhorcas the typical nonpar licipant is three-quarters Indian."" 
In a recent study of 66 Indian sturirnts in collene in Oklahoma, 2n ucr^ full- 
bloods, 19 uere 1/2, and 19 u.-^rc ^/^.^^ The group of uonc^n in tfiis study 
has a iDuer percentage? (9. B(: ^nt ) of i^uart^r bloods than se^mG typical of 
nar y "f the other studies reviewed, att^r^rnpt has been marie in this study 

tc correlato any factors of achiovenent or motivation to blood-quantum. 

The educational background of the students seems very heavily oriented 
toward public schools. Only 15 uomen, for instance, reported (^oinq to a BIA 
or Darochial high school. The majority of students uera yorkinq cither toward 
Associate of Arts degrees (11, this number came fron the group at Haskell 
Indian Dunicr College) or Bachelor's degrees {y^). Although only thr^e 
reported being graduate stuijents, 13 reported uorking toward an advanced 
degree. :i:!"t did not respond to the question, indicating perhaps uncertainty 
33 to degree objective ar lack of understanding of the letter abreviations used 
to designate various degrees. That there was some confusion war obvious from 
several questionnaires in which -tudents indicated that they were working 
coi.-ard an advanced or graduate degree when they indicated later on in the 
que3l:ionnaire that they did not intend to go tc graduate school or whop their 
career objective or "ajor made it obvious that they -jore in a two-year vo- 
cational praqra*:?. Those response-- uere discarded from the total count for 
each d^^qree and --jere lumped ujith the s-?veral ^VJo -Response" counts. The large 
•majority cf students {^-1) indicated that they intended to complote tneir 



b3chGl:ir»s dcqrcL', and 2P indicnt-d that they intondod to go to or<3(junti' Gchool. 
How?3ucr, another 22 indicated that thoy uer^' uncertain uhether th'-y uouM q.j 
Z3 Graduate cchcol or ruit. Only Govon Jnfinit.^ly indicat.^d -.hat Ih-y did not 
int-:;nd to go tc nraduato school, .jnj unly f o j? rriado no respanGo. It unuld 
thus zct^n that there is a strcna inr.ero3t, notivatian, nnr)/or coT.mit.Hent to 
•.:ursuo an advanced dogrn^^ anonr: tht? wr.nnn in t'lis sturdy. 

In t.-^rir: nf family background, the runsMon concorninr: number of brc- 
'-.rv r -. ind slaters in thn family uas int^ndr i to rintcrminc? uhnthnr th^rc uac a 
r:a-^~ far canpari<:on of fa.Tiily attitudes tnu/ard Tialc? and fnma]r children m 
relitinn to a cali^^-ie aducation. All bu". six of the wonen re.Tortrd hawin-; :^r,f. 
ar .-^cr-" brothers, and all but five reported having one or iiore ^iister^. 
The Tothers of the students tended to haue hiqher educational l^'u.>l^ than 
their fathers. Cnly 15 of tne fathers had cempleted 11 or 12 y^ars of edu- 
cation, ujhile 2^^ of the nothers nad corrplnted 11 or 12 years, rjine of the 
r^.Gtners --a':: sorre cclleie, while eir^ht of the fathers had sc'-e college uark. 

:ieven students either indicated that they did not knou their father's educational 
le-.>el or --^de no response, i.^hile only seuen students did not knou nr di:.' not 
r-spcnd to the question concerning their mothers. An interestinr; correlation 
appeared bet>jeen that group of students identified as coming from rural ar 
reservation backgrounds and those coming from urban ijac" grounds. Tf the rural 
ar reservation students, 12 reported that their mothers had completed more years 
of schocl than their fathers. For urban students, only five reported this 
situation. 

:lrot^"rs in college uere reported Dv 20 students, and 22 re^nrt'^d 
raving one or mere sisters in college (th^> tetal number of brothers reported, 
31, UBS -,roatrr than ^^p total number of sisters, 24). 



';iio qu-?r:*:io:iG ".•:'alin; with attitudes and cpinionc wero r^ri-^arily airbed 
at acoert'iinir*^ tr:^ ::ovc^''\ tionj that the vonen had of the rocponses of others 
tovard theni as Native Ar.erican worsen in college. The question that asked 
for a ranJcinf^ of riOtivation factors revealed that career objectives were 
seemin :ly T.oGt i-:portant, ''Desire for a professional career" was rauiied 
first a total of 17 ti-n^s and second 10 times, "Heed for future employment" 
(which was irterpreteJ to be an econor:ic ciotivation) was ranked first 14 times 
and n^^cond 12 times. The factor receiviae; the lowest overall ran):ings was 
"rJicourafTO'i^cnt by t-achcrs or c: imsclr^rs" which wan ranked first only three 
tin:.-; ar» i last (:if\h) a total of 12 times (r.or*^ lar/o place rankin^rs than any 
other factor). If on^ yero to rank the motivational fac1,or3 on an overall 
^anis for the total population, "Career'* would be fir^t, "2nn jlo^-ment" second, 
"Interest" third, "ia:-.nta] Pressure" fourth, and "Encourajcnient by teachers 
or co^in^elcrn" last. It T.ust bo nointe.l out that not ill r?spcnden:s ranked 
the factors in nuv-'ri-^al or i-r or i !' th^y did^ .lid not rank all five. Some 
r^sr ond•"^n^r. mara:y cho-"':'.', ] one or r^ore items, in which car,-? cac!i check was 
coimted as a r-viKi'^.g ■ one, A'nong trto fartorj that were list^^i ty r:r>:K>i:- 
d'-nt.^ 'indor th? '^thor" cat''*':ory were such diverse thin r» a.'^ '^J^^" >inity en- 
courag'^^ent , .rodo", with Dr-.T. nt jcb," "self-fullf ilnent", "aTibiti jn," and 
"ilowrier-? else to 'o,'" The f'i'^.t that direct prcscjr or .ncoura . •.rr-.rnt fron 
oth'^rs rxn •:: ] lowest on the scale of cotivational factors would coc.n to in-' 
dicat'-^ that -^.ost Native Am-^rican wo.T^on are niotivatod :?y internali2*=?d desires 
(rar .er and inter ^rt) rather than si-ir^ly rospondin " outside pressur. , A 
w:.ole q^iesti 't^r.r.aire and 3*'- iy c:uld be devotod to questions of motivation, 
^ '-t that stuiy re*7nins to be done, 

(questions that would reveal sexist and/or ra::ii; t bias y others 
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toward the I.ative rjr.onoan wo^.xin who chooG-js a <:o11j oducalion soc . ... 
racijn rath-^r than .v-xi.r.i toward those wor.on, Ir. rc-r.oonso to the quojiion 
about whether wo:r.«;n felt that they receiv-d lej:, ^qual or .-^oro oncoura,:'j:r.ont 
than T^io rolativ'313, only jxx re:jorted recoivin^i- lusc encoiira::o'^.ent. T'<;enty- 
gi : felt that they :^.:a reot. ived cv^ial .jiu ouiu /jricat, wiiilo 2; i'olt t::-^'. thoy 
had roc jived .xoro, and on-? reported uoth anGw ;r,s. would seeru that ^;aronts 

cay bi' '-.ere aaxio..^ :'or the for.ale offc:>rinc to f;o to collo^j th<'in for their 
r^lo off3prir:;; to do In res;>cn30 to th-? qu/i^tiun conccm-.ri.: wh'--^th;r tho 

re:.' -:.ijr.\ was r.--r di j':oura;;jd fro-^. coir.j I .> ol'egc L .cauGO chv war. a 
w/'on, 1.; w'.'/--n ro;l:od "yeu" and 4- r^'liod :: , atte:nst \/a- .rado to'' 

detcrrr.in.' whjthor tr.? .i.;: ' ura ^j-^cnt ca:nc fro.:; Ir.aiitn or non-Iiidian sources, 
and 30 th. quosti >n r-'>flc ::t3 a sexist orientation ruth-^r than a racist ono. 
Eow vz-r, tho fa:t that "no*' r ::':ons?3 w-'^-ro in 3 . ^h a ::.ajor:ty indicates t:;at 
racist ^ &e::i3t b'a3 wai: not particularly ;:rjvalt*:r. v-^^ard direct in- 
fl ic-r.c-j on t.,, wG'-in's 3-:lecl:on of colL.j -.d ;:at: -^n, A quj'Gtion aini^'d at 
detemining th? z.raruyh vf racist bias ':y Indian;; aja::;ct worn jn in colle e 
also rr/^'aled that tha*. bias, if it exist. d at al^, was rolativ ;ly cli jht. 
In answer to tno q.^s'ion f_ whether they had ever been tolc it not the 
Indian way for a wo::.an to co to colleco, only 1? w .cn said "yj.:," one of th^n 
aadin^;; a rr.thor civr.tic corTirr^.ent about "buas who say they are ::.e;'.bor:> 0:^ AIK" 
and she didn't liston to the:; anyway, rc rty-*^i;;ht wov:en answered "no" to the 
question. That vo-^jjv. do perceive bias a;7ainst thc::^^>lvGs was indicated by the 
question as/.m'; v;h-th:r th^-y haci cvor felt th»-y had bc.n discri minated a{p.inst 
durin.r their college caroors, and whether tiiat dir..".ri~.;-.ation was the result of 
their beir..-: Indium or bein': 'fcr^ale. Thirty rospond^ji by indicatin,^ "Iniian," 
:C ry iniicatin - ..r'' ir. : :.ino rcs;,pnd*;d hy ir. acatin- both. Seven 



ucncn (jid not rcsDond tc the Question. Thore is Gcmc :;uostic:n nr. ti) u-h, tt^rr 
t.n.j '^-r?.-n f--li tnni \n.:y unrc r\^i^c^i^^^ In r-.^sponcj nusitivnly, allh.Mj-h thr 
lu^istion uas phrasod to indirnto :hat they should ri sound only if thpv fia*.. 
th^ly nad been discrininated against in somo uny. Thi?y ucre not asknn to 
d-^scrib-:^ incidents of discriminatior in any detail, since those inci^-nts 
arc^ proDabiy of tco personal or complicated a na-^uro to describe in the crnn- 
t 'xt of the nunstionnairc. It uould seem, houeuer, that the najor source of 
discrimin-^tinn (and thus potentially a nrqative factor in the uonan's cnUerT*^, 
rar^-'^'r) stemned fron racism rather than snxlsn. 

Tnn r:uestion asking uhothcr the uDnen felt in a C3T)petitive situation 
uith the men in their classes did not indicate any particular trends. Thv 
sv.^stion uas based on the assur^ption that conprtitive behavior is not con- 
sistent uith \ativR A-r^eric-jr value systems and that uoncn uho did frpl that 
they were in ccnpetitive situations lu^uld probably fe-^l some conflict betuepn 
th^-ir 3un ualues and the cl^i::srcon situation. The "yes" and "no" resp^nnses 
to the au-"sticn ur»re fairly f^jenly divid^-J (2^1 and 2? respectively; and only 
^nc uOT^an did net r-'^sz.ond. 

In ressc-^.se tc the Question of uhethf^r the respondent felt s^e u^s 
jCin:^ ar,ainst h:>r Indian culture by ecinr; tn coll^'.^ee, the c veru;h= Inin - r.'.-spcnse 
•jas "n-)»'' Fifty-three cf th''' 51 'o^o-en res:3cnded neoatively to th -ii'-stisn. 
Cnly fc;.r responded definitely "ynr." (tun citinn traditional hel: fs as a 
r-' Bsei fsr tneir ens'^er), uhile four ^ave cualifi^d rospcnses ("[Lcnnt in'-»," 
"In SO'-'- sases," "Sort sf" and "3eldn-n''). Jhen these ansuers jere considered 
in lieht cf the 'o^-ays in uhich uOTien defined in their cun terr,s the role of uorrien 
in their S'u^n tribal cultur- s, it uas sbvisus that Tiany uho defined thz tra- 



net -icin--. ncainst tnt'ir culturr? tc in C- i lc?r:'':' (if rat cf *.hi.' ./I 

no^'t an:r family), Th^r'? u3S. Ljid!? uari':ty in r-'.'L; 00303 tti th.^ •;:;-^'v. i <.m< 

nskin^: ucr-.-^n t-C C'.^f in*^ thr rolr of u>'Cn~n in ihrir z\jn cul turn's, jju-^r.jl 

tro'li *: i ::n3i rclr :.:f ycngn in natrilinnnl j.'::i tirs, an^l ot.h- rs r o'-^n n! ;^ 
3n '.r- ! 'jCwn^nic necrJz that ccnr:nllrd uo:~"jn to take jlL)::, 

In rrro3inn ::c-!r ■? r r- , th-- [jjo-r^n in tr,.-^ ' "-""^ ' *' : 'i'.t:-'rn 

nc:t'l •irll'T uaptin^. '..-3 '.:ntpr cf'r\/ic_: r^Lit^d i^To^r.^zzir^nsm t'f thn C3rp«rr. 
inzJicnt 1 . urr; in ■■':'j::.iticn, six in ^-'nlth, five in rnninl j'lrk, 
four in ::r:unc''lin~!, fO'.;** in Inu, md thr-'^*' in :. ^ychnldny • fiu'^ b.-cn- n '^rom 

•-'"!3k£^ll. rjroup uTrr? -r'ntcrini^ jocnti^' i: jobs (dcntnl nosistant, licrnood 
nrncticnl nuro"?, and "rintrr), Ct^f^r car'j^r cnoi-r3 included: unrkinn uath 
coTPunity vclornont , uorkinn with rocr-" itionnl prGr:rnm3, interior ':!r3i'~.n- 
r^rrh i t£:c tur-": , Dusinco:: Tannn^nrnt, ucrk -jith C0'"^rutnrc, ncccuntinc, ncut rn-^rnt 
3'?r-;ic, ^.trai]htf ru:irdly, "Anythin-: tnnt ray3#" 

TnD 3tudnnt 'r.u- "^t ir.nnair n rrcui''-r^r. inf ornat ii^n for a ^v^nrrr'^l r^rcfil" 
^f tn*"^ '.ativG Amnri':an -^an a'^ a coli"'-^''' ::t'j"i?:nt. She: is intrr- st^-^d ir- a 
caroar, ::roDnbIv in a social sarvi':'^ r-'^latc-^d fi''ld, intonds tc '^';:rk af tnr 

':raduaticn, i". snf^^'^'hat oldor than th" "tyr.ical" ccll^no student rntGrinn 
culi"^':-'^ directly out 3^ '^•i'^n scnc.ol, is .^ivon as "^uch or r-oro ^'ncour an-^r nt 
cy h>?r ^'anily to ';o tr: coll ^-7-^ ^nr "ala rrlatiur-iS, and if shf: '"■"<'^ls dis- 
srlnination anainct ^-rs-:!*", attricut-'s it nor^ tc ra^isn than to sf:'xisn, 

T^r. -,r»noral s'^aract-:r: sties that "-"vr?'^ fron t*^''^ r .ui^u.' of the litf^ra- 
tur-' in':isat that t: cart cf a ':;p^.aral ccculaticn s** :.atiur A'^«"rican ccll^c^ 
st'^cr^ts, i"; '-'sr"^- li-^'ly \z ^. av ' att^n::"d a nrn-f^IA hicr r.ch:;sl (this 



•:r.ni:lu3ijn J^finitcly hr:l::r> Tor the cctmpl is thic study ), is norc likoly to 
zorx- 'zz'- :; r^:^no in unich :.n.:liG'^ is hT fir-it. lanr:uao:^ (or if n native l:-nr:- 
unv; is i^nr fire: Inn^u .3'io, it jill be t.nn ian::ua:>? nluays .jr'-i'''''n in th" hont^), 
an oh? i ; likrly to be naj^rin:: in sere finld of -education or social ryP.rjizc 
(jniln, a coiclu3irjn rDcrn DL:t in thi.:; ntudy), ancj uill Gon-^iihat .n'^rn 
likr-ly tna^ hrr Ini:ian nalr ci-GsiatHS tc ::erniat an:J canplf^ti? r dnqrc.'. 

jinc ' tn-^ chjf^ctivf? cf this '^tudy u3'^ tn arri^f^ at a dPGcription of 
zr : ^t3tu3 zT \'atiuj Anerican uonnn in hi^^^^'" education, th- r^ata sauqht worn 
rri^arily :>f''j::rir;tivG, 3(?C3ush of limitaticfKi o^ timn an:: resourcnn , nujh 
3*" jpat cajid hau^-* bo-^n done in the uay of corrputrr analysis of data uas not 
CjZj'^ t, ".'0 attr.'^rit w^z -nade to correlate yariahles (f^xccpt in the nnst 
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".•n^>ral uay) or tect h'/-nthes^3» future research uill be. -needed to rjo tfiu^*.---' 
-.'^incs. 

lo*"-? 3i-;nifi^ant ruc^tions *.nat nicht have bf:-'^n ask^d about narital 
statue and njr^cer of childr-^-n uere deliberately onittrid f roTj the nue^.tionnaire 
ir- r-:in' i'" i :-.erccnal natur-.: rather than directly tqI ated to the description 
^.n- r-^oulaticn ef •ihe study. ''arital status may be on ireortant factor in 
t--^ ' ':::ucat ienal acr leu-^'^cnt "Jativo Ar^erican uoncn. In a survey of 65 
cclle-:e students in fi^lahnna (a sur\yey related tu th^*ir choi^.. of science nr 
esn-sci:ec'^ Tajors), j^r-' nale and 7:2 ucre f-^nnlr^, J.-^ r^.eort cf *hat survey 
-nv :aled tnat: 

Tn^ rale/f r;-^ale d i'' '^.^ rence : fit national trend-* as a u.'hol-^« f-.ales 
at'r:r:ijt-'d ^c^s-TTit "^^jrcess ir'i j en col to xr'erier.ces :.r .he ar^ed ser— 
'jL^^Zf rr:'v'i'-ju - 'j':r^ . '::^ri'"nce^ t^ e suprcrt of the "lA (f inancial ) 
>ne z.' Z[jZ' (ere tioe u and '"inane ial ) ; and ur-n-.n tended to attribute 
z\:zz-'Z,z to havine a^jcidf-'d rarriace er .-"^ttirn diuorr -d, -uen thouoh they 
^'It 1 s'^l'' z^ ^ieaecial sur-sort rcre keenly than did the rales. The 

'.-nded t-'j tribute their ereu.ojc dre;'-'- :t ^rorr) sens i to a "lack 
r-e"ierse" t-^ -jo-i^n tc r-irriee^ or '^i-ancial difficulties. 

^i.'t/-*'iv^ eercer t sf. te-- rarrif"^d nal-^c clair fincncial suerort fron 
■jer^iie-* cr.e^^ses. r^'^ly one of the rarried uornp claimed ','j,::-ort f rcTi 
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her husband. Of the divorced and separated males, none had carj of 
children issuing from the previous marriaoG. All the divorced, and 
separ^^ed (and naturally, the ui-doiued) uomen had core of the chil- 
dren.^ <j> - ^ - 

Given the fact that 26 cf the 61 students in the present study iden- 
tified the roles of uomen in their oun tribal cultures as those of uife and 
mother, it uould seem that many Indian uomen may feel strong pressure to get 
tnarriedand r-^ise children. Opj uoman responded- to the question of motivation 
by responding "For my daughter." The question of uhat relationship exi-sts 
between a TJative American uoman's marital status and her educational motivation 
and achievement deserves study in its' oun right. 

In seeking to obtain, information about Wative American faculty members, 
I relied on personal contacts. I obtain:. d nine completed questionnaires 
(t^j of uhich uere not from faculty members but uere from uomen uho had com- 
pleted advanced degues, one Plaster's in Social Work and one Ph.D." in Folklore). 
I broadened t^e base of my survey by including uomen uho uere not faculty but 
uho had completed advanced degrees. A number of other people did not respond, 
partly, I think, because the questionnaires uere distributed in a group settir 
uithout a personal follou-up asking for their completion. In addition, I con- 
ducted personal intervieus uith four uoman uho are either currently in gradu- 
ate school or uho will be entering during the uinter quarter, "^,77. 

These uomen constitute not so much a random sample of Indian uomen in 
higher sducation as they do a nroup of unique individuals. If the number of 
Indian uomen in college is small in comparison uith the size of the Indian 
population generally, the size of the population that has either completed a 
graduate degree or is presently uorking on one is even smaller. 

Rather than offering these uomen as representative of Indian uomen, I 
uould rather present them as Indian uomen uho have made unusual achievements. 
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Cf the vor.en who responded to the questionnaire, tvc wo:-, oorn in 
Texas, four in Ckla!;o::ui, one in^'i^ew York, one in California, anl one in 
South Dakota. Three are Cherokee, one is- Creek, ono is Choctaw, one is 
Southern Cheyenne, one is Hunkpapa-Sihasapa Lakota, one is Seneca, and 'one 
is Cahuilia* Six reported receiving more encouracement than their nale ' 
relatives to go to college, 'one reported as much encoura£^nient, and 6ne' 
reported less encouragement and in fact was discouraged from going to col- 
lege so that a male relative could he sent instead. Five hav_ received Ph#D« 
degrees, two have completed all work toward a rh«D« except the dissertation, 
and' two have master's degrees* Six currently hold faculty positions in 
colleges or universities, one has held college teaching positions, one is 
employed on an Indian related project with a national professional organi- 
zation, and one works in an urban Indian connunity based service organisation* 

Four indicated that they felt they had boon discriminated against 
in their college careers more because they were women* One felt the dis- 
crimination was based on the fact that she was Indian* Two felt they had 
experienced discrimination on both counts, and two indicated no e:q)eriences 
of discrimination* In defining their own i^les as Native American women in 
higher education they generally saw themselves as aiding Indian students, 
supplying information to Indian communities, and presenting Indian concerns 
to non-Indian communities* One defined part of her role as being a role 
model of a competent Indian woman* One indicated that she represented the 
Indian community to non-Indians by being the only Indian woman tliat many 
people had stated. they knew* Two saw a primary function in offering service 
to Indian communities (one of these works in a community based child service 
center)* All but the one saw themselves in one v/ay or another relating to 
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The personal interviews were conducted with women who are students 
in various {jraduato projrar.s at: the University of California, Berkeley, 
Stanford University, and Gonzaga University in opokano, WashincTton. One 
is in public health, two in education, one -in anthropology, one is juct 
entering a graduate program in anthropology, and -one is a second year law 
student • One is a candidate for a caster's de^^ee and four are candidates 
for doctorates • An interesting similarity in their backgrounds ic that all 
except tw^ went to Catholic or protestant grade or high schools • The two 
exceptions went to public school, one in a snail town in Oklahoma and one 
in Idaho • The one from Idaiio also attended a Bureau high school in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico • All but two had encouragerient fron their families to go to 
college, althou,^ in only one case were the parents college-educated • One 
who had no real encouragement froni her fa::iily had very little contact with 
her parents from the age of fourteen. The other said her fanily was basic- 
ally indifferent to her going to college, although her mother weened to 
express some resentnent toward her education. This woman decided to enter 
college only after leaving home and being on her own for several years. 
She said that in her family women had received less encouragenent than men 
to go to college ixainly because women were more pressured to marry ahd have 
chi-ldren. All of these women have either worked in Indian related programs 
or intend to pursue careers related to Indian corxnunities. 

One interesting fact commented on by tv.o of the women was that they 
felt they received more encouragement than their male relatives to go to 
college because they made better grades in high school than their male 
relatives, and parents encouraged their children more on the basis of 
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grades than of sex. Cne has five brothers and sisters, and two of her 
brothers have fiiiiijhed colleoc but with soze difficulty. Gne who has 
eleven brothers and sisters said that two of her brothers had attempted 
collejo but did not finish. It would seen fron this limited amount of 
information that Indian parents seem to enco'-Lra'-^e their children to to 
college if they feel the children can succeed, and one major indicator of 
success is grades. 

Two of the women felt that they had been discrinir^ted a{jainst in 
their colle£re careers because of their Indianness, primarily. One said that 
the state from which she came was very racist and the University that she 
attended for her under.^jraduate degree had graduated only one or two other 
Indian students. The two who felt discrimination on the basis of Indianness 
also said that they had experienced some sexist discrimination. Pour women 
felt that they had experienced more sexist discrimination and had not ex- 
perienced racist discrimination. Two of these indicated that they felt that 
their Indianness had in fact at times been an asset. Two decided to seek 
hi^er dc,>rees because they had worked in the field of education and were 
dissatisfied with the quality of education beinc offered to Indian students. 
Two were interested in the study of Indian cultures and so decided to enter 
the field of anthropol JCYt ii^ which they felt an advanced de^Trco v/as neces- 
sary for their career objectives. One had worked with an Indian alcoholism 
pro-am and loft to cot a master's dofTrcc in public health to further her 
career. The- law student said that from the time she entered college she 
wanted to go to law school, and her primary motivation for that decision 
was hearinp; her father and his friends talking aboui the need for legal 
representation for Indian communities. 
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Although three of the woner: have children, only one is .Tc^rried at 
the present time. 

One question that was asked on the faculty questionnaire and in 
interviews was whether the women had ever been put down by an Indian r-an 
for beinj an educated wo::^an. This question was in go:::o ways equivalent to 
the question on the student questionnaire "Have you ever been told that it 
is not the Indian way for a wonan to set a college decree?" Tne question 
about bein/j put do\<n has elicited the n:ost e-.otional response of any of the 
questions asked in t'ne interviews. The onotion has generally seeded a coni- 
binatio:, of irony, a.v.userr.ent, and exasperation. So.r.e tines this kind of a 
put do\/n, if one ray use so unscientific a tcra, is c'lsed upon the wor:*an*s 
unacceptability for narria^e once she is educated. In sorr*e cases it seems 
to be based upon so-ne senje of econoT*ic competition. In the faculty quest- 
ionnaires, two worron reported that they had not experienced such cornnients 
from Indian men. 

The reasons or cor^T.ents that women made about the experience are in- 
terestin^:. One woman cemented that she had been put down "only by a few 
educated Indian men and one ^activist,*" One wonan commented that professional 
Indiam women seemed to have difficulty with each other in terms of appropri- 
ate roles when Indian males were present. One said "Yes, socially — sometimes 
teasin{j." The general trend of comments would indicate that women would be 
more likely to be put dov.?: in the presence of Indian men in organization 
meetincc 2.nd oatjid*: tho context of their own communities, although one woman 
reported the put down comin/; from her father and from uneducated Indian men 
whc conr.idered her somewhat Gtran:;e. The fact that the educated Indian women 
questioned have with thren o/cupticns (one st-idont intcrw-'icwed reported that 



she had net had such an e:rperience) experienced the "put down" r.ny indicate 
both a certain sense of x:ile chauvinisn unrelated to Indian cultural values 
at all, or a certain persistence of the sense tha wonan's place is in the honie, 
which could be associated vith traditional Indian value systems, or a certain 
sense of econor.ic conpotition where Indian -^.en feel that Indian wonion are 
takinfj jobs that tRey themselves should be fjettinc^ In some ways, the put 
down may also be becoming: a part of the patterns of raale-feicale interaction 
that have traditionally been defined in Indian cultures. The teasin{j-or joking 
relationships that still exist in Indi.on community life as a part of sociali- 
zation processes are bcin^ extended to take in new situations, and the edu- 
cated Indian woman, anomoly though she may seem, is still moving in an Indian 
communitr, althcu/^h it is often a community of other professional Indian people 
interacting on a national level through meetings or conferences • The put down 
is sometimes done in that teasing sense that makes it a part of an expected 
behavior pattern. This is not to deny the fact tli.^t it is also sometime done 
in dead seriousness, '^atever its source, the put down seems to be a common 
experience of Native American women in higlier oiucation, and a social pressure 
they must face. 

If the native American faculty and professional women questioned and 
the women currently in graduate school whe were interviewed are highly unusual 
in their acconplislLmonts in relation to most llative American women, they are 
also strongly committed to their sense of Native American identity, and they 
are committed to playing an active role in assisting other Indian women (and 
Indian students generally) to get through college. They are also strongly 
committed to playing some role that will benefit riative American communities 
in the co'intry to^.ay. 
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RECcrr^rjDATiorJS ro^ research 

There are sevc-ral reccnnendations for roscarch that can be narie as a 
result of this 'preliminary descriptive study. There needs to bo rnsearch 
thai deals specifically with the question of aspiration to college of nale 
and female rjative American high school students. I have not found any major 
research that deals with this topic, although I have net reviewed all the 
literature cn Inaian education that might deal uith this subject. Studies 
should be done in nigh schools to determine the perceptions of male and fenale 
•iativc American students ahout their ability to go on to college and also to 
find out whether teachers and counselors have different perceptions of the 
abilities of male and female students to succeed in college. A very important 
stucy uould be one directed toward parents and their aspirations for their 
male and fenale children, and whether those aspirations are more strono"* ' 
influenced by cultural or economic factors, or what proportions of each. 

Parental support and encouragement seem to be the grnatest factors 
in motivating Indian students to complete high school and go to college. 
Questions of motivation need to be explored more fully. In regard to the 
question in the survey I conducted of whether women have received more, 
equal or less support and encouragement than their male relatives, the women 
I interviewed indicated that generally the support seemed to depend mere on 
grades in high school as an indication of future success in college. Tho 
women generally tended to do better than their male relatives in high school 
and thus were considered to be more likely candidates for a college education 
th^in males. Only one woman indicated that thprn was a feeling in her family 
th3t immediate entry into the job market after high school was a pressure 
on males while education was considered more appropriate for females. In 
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general, the wonen interviewed seemed to have achieved more advanced degrees 
and been more successful in completing their undergraduate degrees than their 
male relatives. Further research might reveal some differences in parental 
attitude toward male and female students as factors in the selection of 
col lege educat ion. 

Studies of accul* t\ ^ .\on in Indian tribes seem to indicate that women 
are less acculturat jd than men and have a more conservative attitude toward 
cultural change than men. For those women involved in higher education, 
then, the values and attitudes that they display should be different than 
those of men. At least one research study contradicts this conclusion 
Ryan's study of personality factors of Native American students et the ^ni- 
versity of South Dakota indicates that there were no significant differences 
between male and female Native American students on the basis of data gathered 
oi o personality inventory form administered to sixty-five undergraduate and 
graduate students at the University of South Dakoto. On the other hand, 
Ryan found significant differences between Native American and non-Native 
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American female students on nine of the 22 traits measured by the Inventory. 
It is not within the scope of this study to discuss the differences in Native 
American male and female college stjdents in terms of personality traits 
that might contribute to success or failure in college. This area might 
be an interesting one to explore- A -Study of the role of marriage in the 
life patterns of male and female Native American students would probably 
be very valuable. 

Given the limitations of time and availability of information, the 
present study can only represent a very preliminary investigation of the 
status of Native American women in higher education. It is hoped that 
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more tine and money can be made available at a later date and that the 
Important fields of female Native American students' motivations and percep- 
tions can be researched. 

CONCLUSION 

Native American women constitute a significant pool of resources 
for the future development of strength and stability in Native American 
communities. Their roles in their own homes and families are part of their 
traditional contributions to the maintenance of their communities. In their 
new roles as college students and college graduates, many Native American 
women are playing important roles in education, in community service organi^ 
zations, and in national organizations where they represent the concerns of 
their people to non-Indians. They are advocates for and participants in 
Indian community life at various levels. But their numbers are very small, 
and there are still many barriers to the participation of Native American 
students in higher education. One Indian woman phrased the problem very 
succinctly, and her statement certainly has relevance to this study. She 
said: 

Since 1969 among the Pueblos of New Mexico which number approxi- 
mately 30,000 people about 250 Indian people have graduated from college. 
Of this 250 persons, 110 are women. That is less than one percent of 
the people and far less than one-half of one percent of the people who 
are women. This speaks directly to absence of opportunity because the 
coping skills of Indian people belie any accusations of lack of in- 
telligence. What this means is that Indian people are being denied 
the opportunity to i ntegrat^^the formal educational processes into tribal 
organization and structure. 

Although the subject of this paper has been the status of Native American 
women in higher education, the emphasis in research and development of pro- 
grams must be on the availability of opportunity for all Native American 
students who want to pursue a college education. The skills of college-educated 
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men and wonen are needed in Indian comnun i t ies- - i n health, education, social 
servic*:^ programs, resource management and development, in all those areas 
on which the future economic development and social stability of Indiar con- 
munities depends. The results of this study tend to indicate that Indian 
women do not have significantly different problems than Indian men irr getting 
a college degree. In some instances being an Indian woman may be a cecidec 
advantage over being an Indian man. Bu^ this is only true in very limited 
instances. 

The greatest pressures on Indian women may be those associatec with 
traditional Indian values toward home and family, the role of wife and mother 
being difficult to combine with that of full-time college student or full-time 
professional. But some women are corbining those roles successfully and hope- 
fully more will do so in the future. The Indian woman in higher education 
has a commitment to her family and community, and to herself, to dev(::lcp her 
own potential skills and talents mo^ _ fully so that she can participate most 
fully and effectively in her community, be it one of students ;n a University 
setting, or community people, or a community of Indian professionals working 
in government or professional organizations. The need for that commitment is 
not unique to women but to Indian people generally. The roles of men and women 
in traditiorj) Indian cultures are complimentary ones--each sex performs val^ 
uable functions for the continuation of the society as a whole, and the society 
values the contributions of its members who perform their functions with skill. 
Hopefully the complimentary nature of male and female roles will continue to 
be recognized in contemporary Indian societies and men and women will work 
together in the future as they have in the past. 
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DATA ON NATIVE AMERICAN h'QHEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION * • 



TOTAL 














over 16 


16 to 19 


20 to 24 


25 to 34 


35 to 44 


45 to 64 


651 ove 


vears 












years 


years 


years 


years 


years 





TOTAL [•eiiialc Population Over 16 j 

VeJiun School Years Completed 
^1 of Hiph School Graduates 


233 266 
(1(C) 


32 Ui) 

m 


33 213 
(14. 2*0 


50 111 
(21.5*0 


39 173 
(16.8'.) 


54 929 
(23.5*0 


23 100 
(9.9'0 


10.5 


10.6 


12.2 


11.5 


10.4 


9.2 


7.5 


31.6 


19.2 


57.7 


44.8 


34.8 


2H.4 





TO:.\i, Finnic ropjLtioii Kith Sor.e Colk'j;c b 
* of r'.Tak' Potiulation ovor 16^ 


23 632 

(loin) 


953 


5634 
(23. S') 


65t)6 
(27.S'0 


3923 
(1().6'0 


5201 
(22^0 


1353 
(5.7'0 


in.i 


2.9 


17 


13.1 


10 


9.? 


5.9 


NinbiT with 1-3 years College c 
'» of Fcnale Pop. With Sone Collepe" 


17 771 

(lOd'o 


915 
(5.3'0 


5029 
(28.3^0 


4610 
(2i.9'0 


2726 
(15.3'b] 


3(i53 
(20,5Vi 


SOS 
(4.5*0 


75.2 


2.9 


15.1 


9.2 


t 


6.7 


3.5 


Nur.her with 4 or nore Years Colle<ie j 

'o of Fcnale Pop. Kith Some Colle[;e 

4 

\ of Total Ferrjlc Population 


5861 
(lOfl'O 


8 

(.ni 


605 

(10.3*0 


1956 
{33.4Vr 


1199 
(20.5V] 


1543 
(26,4'.l 


545 


24.8 


.8 


10.7 


29.8 


30.5 


29. fj 


40.3 


2.5 


.02 


1.8 


3.9 


3.1 


2.S 


2.4 



f"' ' *4 of Native Arcrican ten Kho entered College (b/a). 

' \ of Native Arcrica.T toi '.ho be^an but not "imisheJ'' collei;e (c/b). 

cr; * of Native Ar,erican Iton who oesiaii inJ ''finished" collcf.e (d/b). 
"J \ 

» of Native A,iierican Kor.cn who "finish" College (d/a). 
(^'finish" rcaninp, 4 or more years of College) 



.Source: United States- Bureau of the Censjs, Census of Population: 1970, Subject Reports, Final Report 

PC(2)'1F, American Indians, Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973, table 5. 
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TABLE E-2 

Educ ational Characterlsrics of t he UyS ^ Total 2opuht_ij)n^^^^^^ U rban and Rural Indians. 19 70 



! An. 



Indians ■ 



U.S. 



Indians-Rural 
Concentration 



Tnf,i Totil ^-'f^J" Call "ZT^ — •-; Sural^llIZ-i.NtirrSfir; 



Schooling Co:?leted 

(16 Yrs. ci kgi or nider) 
"ale-^: I 8 Yrs. Schooling 
Or les5 



27' 



37: i If,'. 



34': 



I I 



28.: 46: i m w. : 42: 



u 



: V.ii.x *^:'-ool ! 


34 


1 ' 


i L(i 




' 38 


39 


t 


1 


1 

1 r. 


: 4 Vrs. College j 
Or r.ore ' 


12.6 


|__3.5 


5.6 


4.0 


1 

: 4.1 


2.8 


1.5 ' 1.3 


1 

'■JA 




"■'i:d ian School in? (yrs) , 


12.1 


1 

' 10.4 


ill.5 


11.6 


; 10.7 


11.0 


9.4 ' 9.1 


I9.4 


r 

1 9.7 
















1 










! 

For.ales: * 3 Yrs Schooling | 
or Less 


m 


34: 


25/! 

if J ii 


23: 


31 




28 


1 

43?: ;52^ 




37: 


: High School 
Graduates ' 


55 


35 


44 


46 


38 




36 


25 23 


26 


26 

1 


4 Yrs. College ! 
or r,cr-j 


I.g 


2.5 


- — — - 

1 

3.8 


3.2 




1.9 


j 

1.2 0.8 


1.2 


1 

i i *- 


!!ed:ar. Schooling 


12.1 


10.5 


11.4 


11.6 


10.8 


10.9 


I 

9.7 8.7 


■ T- - 
9.3 10.1 

























, 


X 3-4 Yrs. Old " 1 


14 




i 


Urban 
15.2:6. n 


RuralUrbaaRural 1 
5.4: ll.i::8.8M5. 1:15.6: 17.4? 




I 18-24 Yrs. Old: „ , ! 

Vale 

Fenalc 


37 , 


26 
21 


1 

27 


i 

22 ■ 1 
19 1 


32 
23 


1 

28 
21 


24 
21 


24 

13 1 


1 

25 131 
20 '25 


31 

24 


33 
18 



* Data on persons 16 yrs of age or older not available Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
by urban/rural. Data on persons of both sexes 25 yrs 1970 Census of Population; 



1 8 Yrs of Schooling or Less 

2 H.S. Graduates 

1 4 Yrs College or .'ore ■ 



O Median Schooling 
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Okla'^.or.a 


Uashi 


n^t^ 


Urban RujalJ^l'rban 


Rural 


30 50 


, 28 


39 


47 28 


43 


31 


6.1 2.7 


4.1 


1.7 


11.6 9 


i 11.2 


10.1 



General Social and Economic 
Characteristics. United St ates 
Sumary. PC (l)-Dl; Detalle'd 
Characteristics, U nited St ates 
Simr^, PC (l)-Dl; SubjecT" ' 
Reports: Asierlcan Indians; 
PC (2)-lF. 
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M!MBF.R OF NATIVK A^miCA'J STIUM-NTS (.XADHATINC IN VARIOUS PROFESSIONS WIILK 
I'NDI-R TUP SPOr.'S(>RSIIIP OK TIIK BURKAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS HICllFR KDUCATlON 
SCHOL\RSHIP PROGR,\M,* 



FY Year 1975 



Mm la 1 lU.i 


135 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


7 


111* A f Til tr T L*f c 


198 


A(;RICL'LTURE 


; 




165 


CHEMISTRY 


6 


lit M NrSS 


1 in 


RELIGION 


6 




H2 


PHILOSOPHY 


f» 


C* T M l: a Tyre 

r INh ARTS 


57 


GEOLOGY 


f) 


CM/' T T C 1 1 

hN(»L15M 


18 


VETERNARIAN MEDICINE 


6 


HIS rOKY 


U 


ARCHITECTURE 


/* 


COlNSEuINC 


29 


WILDLIFE SCIENCE 


4 


BIOLOGY 


27 


HUMANITIES 


3 


PinJirCAL SCIKNCK 


27 


GEOGRAPHY 


3 


HOMK K J)N(VtICS 


22 


MATHEMATICS 


3 




10 


ECONOMICS 


3 


r.Tn NIC. SirDThS 


19 


LTNGUISTIGS 


2 


irUJUSlKlAu ARTS 


17 


HORTICULTURE 


2 


-tbMH.A nON ARTS 


16 


URRAN PUNNING 


2 


JOrRNALISM 


U 


zo(>lo(;y 


2 


ENCINFFRING 


13 


ELECTRONICS 


2 


LAW (UNDKRGRADUATK) 


12 


FORESTRY 


2 


LTBER^M. ARTS 


12 


RF5?EARGH 


2 


Corrr NriY SKRVICES 


11 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


1 


POLICE SCIENCE 


10 


AMERI(;^N STUniES 


1 


NATtr^AL RKSOl'RCKS 


9 


LIHRiXRY SCIENCE 


1 


( EN V I RONMriNTA L SCI E NC h ) 




ARCHEOLOGY 


1 






RECREATION 


1 






OTHER (UNLISTED) 


9 



SPKCfAE PROGRAMS (ADVANCED DEGREES) 

Lnv I'', 

Anor i r jn InM i .in 

Schol .ir!;h ip« 65 
I ntl . School Adf" 
_ prorrnm 10 

r.RAND TOT A] U^>7 

nCE/IIiithf-r Efliir.it ifvi ?un^, 

*r:>r >rr^.it IfM) n^t.Tin-i frr-i Unrr.in of Indiin Atf.iir';, Division ''•f FvMlu,ition 
R#»soTrch apd DcvrlnrTnoTit , Al htiquorquc, Ntw rfcxico, cnirtesv c»f "r. LoRov FnlUnp, 




BEST CGPt 



'4 r 



Table 13. Bureau of Indian Affairs Higher Education Program 

Fiscal Year 1974* 



Area 


Total Nunber 


Number 


I^uniber 






CRAXD TOTALS 


Nor.ber 
Students 

13,895 


Under- 
Graduates 

13,374 


Graduates 
Students 

521 


Earning Degree 
1.141 


Earning Degrees 


ABERDEEN - 




1,829 


23 


126 


L 


ALSl'QUERQUE 


751 


738 


13 


77 


i 


A.\ADA1K0 


1,156 


1,086 


70 


103 


u 


3ILLL\'CS 


975 


975 


0 


48 


0 


EASTER:; 


235 


229 


6 


5 


n 


^,ju:;eau 
^':i?:j3a?olis 


1,197 
1,540 


1,160 
1,512 


37 
28 


175 
150 


1 


^:i*SKOGEE 


1,826 


1,749 


77 


193 


76 


11 

i'AVAJO - 


1,E20 


1,820 


0 


96 


0 

.1 


?hoe:;i:{ 


912 


893 


19 


63 




907 


887 


20 


64 


• i 

• 


sacraji::to 


512 


496 


16 


41 


9 . 


special ?ro?j\:!S - 


212 


0 


i2 


0 


88 =5 



II Includes students enrolled in Sinte Gleska and Lakota Indian Junior Colleges. 
II Indudt. students enrolled in Navajo CoMunity College 

^/ Includes students under Anerican Indian Scholarships contract, Anerican Indian Lav Progran and those enrolled l** 
in Indian School Adainistrator's^^rograa ^'^ 



Note: Approxlcately 551; of the students are single .and 455; are carried 
♦Source: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Indian Education ?rograns. 

Fiscal Year 1974 Statistics Concerning Indian Education (Lawrence, Kansas Haskell Indian Junior College, /1974/). 
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SPMMAf'Y OF STATISTICS — NATIVK AMKRI -^^J STn)! IN' IIICMKn TDrCATTON 



r r !(lii.if f 







FtM^'cnt ,1 








Stiiiiont 


Popiil.U iv>n 


I'ndtTcr.iiiiMto 


Total 


12.7S7 


0.6 


([•nil Tin..) 


Frmnle 




0.6' 




*/ ■) 1 rt 
> 1 < 1 1 i* 


IX 1 1 




('r Tiiii 1 1 «• Mill 1 


i O I ,1 ] 




0. 5 








n. 1 




M 1 1 c 


1 .'i/'. 


n. 3 


f* r (1 1 r s s i f ► T'» 1 1 


i * ' I. .1 i 


7 m 
/ y I 


n . ) 


Knro 1 Irrni 








(rull nnd I'.irt 


MjIc 














Cr i.in.n*' (1 'il I 


Tot.il 




0. 


T i ) 






0.4 




» 1 .T i O 


L r u 


0. 1 




Tof ,j1 


') »s 


0.3 






101 


0.1 




»f 1 1 1. 

i 1(1 1 i 


♦ 5 / 


n . 5 




Tc)r,-il 




0.6 


f r M 11 .111 f ^\\rt 


1 ♦•n.i 1 








M.T ] 0 








f'l jnrTit *;t .It ist ics 




ArpiT Iran Vu 1 1 l Ir.r I 












in*', M i«;s.irbMSot t s 





; g 



H77 M. ^ 
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S (Illln"is, hicilaiKi, Mlchlp..*in, Mlnn^^sca.i, Ohio, WisciinFi I ii) 



MjIc 2,()\h 0.3 

Ko?*. ion ^ (ArkiTis^s, I.j^u i s I .inn , NVw Mexico, Oklnhomn, T^'xas) 

:<>r,il 1.1 . 

M.ile l.sn 1.1 

K^T.ion 7 (Invn, Kinsis, Mi^^souri, Nrbr.nskn) 

Totnl 2,()'n 0.7 

^(TTl.^h' 'M^ 0.7 

M.ilr I,!^^') O.S 

KtMM(Mi 8 ((:i)l(>r.uln, MotuatM, N'orth D.ikotn, Soiitli Pnkot.i, Ut.ih, Vvciinlnr) 

T..fii 5.:h/ k% 

R**r ifTn 9 f Ariron.i, f^.i 1 i f orn i .1 , Nevnda) 

'In? .il K, I 

I trill- l.r) 

T^^r.il 1. N'^ . 1 . 

^Mh- ',7K^^ 1.4 

^oifT- "i 'M . 1 I i,t 'Mf.i from Inst Irnt foil.: IHrh^r IMiir.it ion, Knll, 1074V* 
!j 1 1 1 : M.!'/i"".'!it <!''nf <'r , Compnt or Mprr .» t i otis I) i v I i r^n , l^rp i rt nont of 
M. ' ! r t 'ln'- It i -ipH Vol f .irr , Wi^.h i niM r p , 0. T . 
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APPENDIX 6 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



TIIE STATUS OF INDIAN WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to compile information for a research study 
on the status of Indian women in higher education. The study is being sponsored 
by the Women's Research Bureau of the National Institute of Education in Washing- 
ton, D,C, as part of an extensive study on Indian women in the United States today. 

There has been Very little research done on Indian V70men in higher education. 
Your assistance in filling out this questionnaire will be most valuable in 
contributing to the available knowledge on this subject^ The results of the 
study will be published by the Women's Research Program, 



Clara Sue Kidwell 
Associate Professor 
Native American Studies 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 



Birthplace^ 
Tribe 



Current Home Address 



Current School Address 



Number of Brothers in your family? 



Number of Sisters in your family_ 



Where did you attend elementary school?_ 
Where did you attend high school? 



Age_ 



Degree of Indian blood 

College Class 

Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Graduate 

Ma j 0 r 

I^at degree are you working toward? 

AA BA BS !1A MS MED, EdD, PhD, 



Other (Please . specify) 



If you are an undergraduate, do you intend to go on to complete a bachelor's degree? 
Yes No 

Do you intend to go to graduate school? Yes No Uncertain 

Do you intend to work after you graduate? Yes No 

,I£ yes, what kind of employment or career do you expect to have? 
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.* Number of brothers attending coLiege_ 
Number of sisters attending college 



Number of 'years of school completed by mother^ 
Number of years of school completed by father 



What do you -feel is the most significant factor that has motivated you to go to college? 
(If you feel that one of the following is significant, please rank the factors in order 
of importance, 1, 2, 3, etc.) 

^Parental pressure 



JJeed for future employment 



1^ __De9dre for a professional career 



General interest 



Encouragement by high school teacher or guidance counselor 



Other (Please explain) 



Do you feel that you have had less equal more encouragement than your 
brothers (or other close male relatives your age) to go to college? 
(Please circle one response) 

Has anyone ever discouraged you from attending college because you are female? 
T Yes No 

Do you feel that you are in a competitive situation' with the men in your classes? 

Yes No 

Is it your perception that women students perform 

More poorly • as well as better than men in your classes? 

If you feel that :;*ou have experienced discrimination at any time in your college 
career, do you feel that it was because you were Indian, or because you were a women? 

Indian Women \ ^ 

Have you ever been told that it is not the Indian way for a woman to get a college 
education (Or any comments to that effect)? 

Yes No 

Do you feel that you are going against your own Indian customs or culture to get a 
college degree? 

Could you briefly describe v;hat you feel is the typical role that a woman is expected 
to play in your tribal culture. 
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APPENi :x ' 

FACUr.TY QUESTIONNAIRE 
THF STATUS OF NATIVE AMERICAN WOMEN IN HKIIIER EDUCATION 

This questionnaire is beiiii^ used to Rather Information for a study on the Status of 
Native American Women In hiRher Education, sponsored by the' Women's Research Program 
of the National Institute' of Education. The study is pn""t of a major research project 
on the status of Native American women generally in the lited States, Since there 
is virtually no research in this area being carried on at the present time, your 
assistance will be most valuable in contributing to the knowledge of the topic, 

Clara Sue Kldwell 

Associate Professor ^"^^ 
Native American Studies 
3415 Dwinelle Hall 
University of Callfornla\ 
Berkeley, California 94720 

Name 

Place of Birth 



Tribal Affiliation 



Grade School attended (Name and Location) 
High School Attended (Name and Location) 



Highest degree yi^u liave obtained, academic field, and name of University or college 
awarding the degree 



Present position (title, academic area, and location) 



If vou feel that yon iiavc ever been discriminate against in your college career, 
do you feel that it vas more because you were Indian or because vou were a woman? 



Did yo\i receive less, mor(», or as much encouragement as your male relatives to attend 
college? 



What motivated vou to go to college? 
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What motivated you to se»'V. n hieher depree? 



Have you ever been put down by an Indian man for bclnp an educated woman? 



What najor funcrio would vou define for vijursolf as a Native American Woman" in higher 
edticatlon, i.e., helping Indian students through school, representing the Indian 
coTnnuhity to non-Indian people, serving* Indian rommunitics, etc.? 



Mav t have your permission to (juote your statcirtents where appropriate to the research 
report? Yes No 



1> 
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SL^tMAKY OF 'nTSTION'NAr'i: DATA FHOM STmLNTS 



Backy.round (Place of Birth, current home address and/or place of hir.h school) 
Urban 34 
Rural or reservation connunlty 27 



Educational Backj^round (type of school attended) 



Urban 


Mission 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Public 


Elementary ' 


1 


2 


• 30-1/2 


IIir,h School 




4-1/2 


29-1/2 


Rural or j 
Reservation 


Elementary 


6 


I 


i 


Hij;h School 


5 


6 


15 



Tribal Croups desijinatcd by r,eor,raphical area of Tribe 



Northern ^L^^n^; 


15 


Southern Plains 


16 


Southwest 


6 


Calif ornln-N'ev.icl.i 


1 


Plateau 


I 


Eastern U'ocni lands 


7 


Five Civili/i'd Tribes 


5 


Caribbean 


I 



19 
20 
21 
22 
2 5 
2^ 
23 



26 
27 
28 
2<) 
30 

31-3') 
36-/.n 



Def.ree of Indian BloorJ 



A/4 

m 

1/4 
NR 



30 
4 

18 
6 
3 
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College Class 



Freshnan 


16 


Sophomore 


23 


Junior 


3 


Senior 


5 


Graduate 


3 


-NT. 


11 



Number of Brothers in Fanily 



0 


6 


1 


17 


2 


7 


3 


15 


U 


3 


5 


A 


6 


1 


7 


2 


11 


1 



Xur.;ber of Sisters in Family 



0 5 

1 10 

2 19 

3 8 

4 10 

5 5 

6 3 

7 1 



Degree bein^ worked toward 



AA 


11 


BA 


21 


ES 




:'A 




?1S 




Ed.D. 




Ph.D. 


6 


y!.PH 


2 


NR 


8 



Do you intend to complete' a bachelor's degree 

49 
4 
8 



Yes 
No 



Do You intend to go to graduate school 

Yes 28 
No 7 
Uncertain 22 

:.R 4 



Number of. Brothers in Collese 



Murjer of Sisters in College 



1 

7 



II 

7 
2 



1 



20 
2 



Number of Years of School Completed by Parents 



Mother 1-5 0 
6-10 19 
11-12 

Some College 9 
College Degree 2 
NR 7 


Father 1-5 2 
6-10 20 
11-12 16 

Some College 8 
College Degree 3 
Advanced Degree 1 
NR 11 


Significance of irotivational factors (Number of tines rank v;as assigned) 


Parental Pressure 


Enployment 


Career 


Interest 


Teacher or Coun- 
selor Encouragement 


1 5 

2 7 

3 10 

4 7 

5 4 


1 14 

2 12 

3 14 

4 9 

5 0 


1 27 

2 12 

3 10 

4 0 

5 5 


1 17 

2 10 

3 4 

4 7 

5 0 

6 1 


1 3 

2 3 

3 3 

4 4 

5 12 

6 1 


Do you plan to v;orr; after graduation? 



Ves A 7 

No 1 
NR 2 



Did you Rccieve less, equal or nore encouragement than brothers or other 
^ close nale relatives to go to college? 

Less 6 

Kqual 2f)-l/2 

:'orc 2 i-i/2 
NR 5 



V7ere you ever discouraged from going to college because you were a woman: 



Yes 1/* 
No 46 
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ycu icei yoa have been discr r.inated against in your college career, was 
it r.ore because ycu vere Indian or because you v;ere a vor?.an? 

Indian 30 
V.'oinan 10 

Both S 

7 



;!ave ycu ever been t.oM that it v;as not the Indian way for a VQr,an to go 
to college? 

Ves n 

No 48 



Do you feel ihat ycu are going against yo'.:r own Indian custor;^ or culture 
to ^ college degree? 

Y-s 4 

::o 53 

Sor.etir.cs 4 



Do you feel in a cor.petitive situation wit'n the r;.en in your classes? 
Ves 2-6 

::o 31! 

NR 1 



Is it your perception that Indian vor.en perforr. r.ore poorly than^ equal to, 
or better than Indian nen in youi' classes? 



More poorly 2 
t\s veil as 
Better 

Sor.e women do better 3 

1 
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